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in other early legends of the tribe; but something remains unexplained 
even by these." 

" The ritual or esoteric portion of the myth is usually known only to a 
priest of the rite, who is rarely inclined to part with the knowledge. Such 
lore interests only the priest. If a layman, unacquainted with all the work 
of the rite, should hear the ritual portion of the myth, he would be apt to 
forget it, having little knowledge of the rite to assist the memory. I have 
seen in print rite-myths of other tribes in which descriptions of ceremony 
were obviously omitted." 

" The Navajos say now that when one of their own number wears the 
mask of a god and personates a god, he is, for the time being, actually that 
god. A prayer to a masquerading representative of divinity is a prayer to 
a god." 

" The most ingenious and poetic rite-myth which I have obtained is that 
of the yoi-qacal, or chant of heads. This rite is also known as the eagle 
medicine. It at least claims for itself a totally superhuman origin. The 
prophet was a veritable Navajo Lazarus. He was very poor, as the Navajos 
in their legends represent themselves to have been in the ancient days. 
Unlike other people, the Navajos have no golden age in the past — the 
present is the happiest period in their history. This pauper lived near one 
of the ancient pueblos, now in ruins, in the Chaco Canon, and subsisted on 
the refuse of Pueblo feasts. One day the pueblo people found on the face 
of a high cliff, in a small cave, an eagle's nest, which could only be reached 
by lowering a man with a rope over the edge of the precipice. All feared 
to undertake the task of descending the cliff ; so they concluded to bribe 
the starving Navajo with promises of abundant food for the rest of his life 
to make the dangerous descent. He accepted the offer ; but when he was 
lowered to the mouth of the cave the wind-god whispered to him and told 
him that if he spared the eaglets he would meet with a great reward, while 
if he stole them and delivered them to the people of the Chaco, the latter 
would soon forget their promises and leave him to starve as before. Hear- 
ing this, he disengaged himself from the rope and crept into the cave. In 
vain did the people of the pueblo plead with him and call him endearing 
names and renew all their promises ; he heeded them not, and after a while 
they abandoned their efforts and went home. Later the grateful eagles 
(who are represented as men dressed in the feathered robes of eagles) took 
him out of the cave and flew with him upwards. They bore him through 
the sky-hole and up to the pueblo of the eagle-people above the sky. Here 
the prophet performed other valuable services for the eagle-people, and in 
return for his good deeds he was initiated into the ceremonies of the 
eagles." 

Intelligence and Originality of Primitive Man. — From the Vice- 
Presidential Address of Dr. Franz Boas, delivered before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, we borrow the following 
interesting passage. The speaker, having already rejected the assertion 
made by Herbert Spencer concerning the impulsiveness of savages, pro- 
ceeds to remark on the lack of concentration ascribed by the latter to 
primitive man : — 
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" I happen to know the tribes mentioned by Sproat through personal 
contact. The questions put by the traveller seem mostly trifling to the 
Indian, and he natuarally soon tires of a conversation carried on in a for- 
eign language and one in which he finds nothing to interest him. I can 
assure you that the interest of those natives can easily be raised to a high 
pitch, and that I have often been the one who was wearied out first. 
Neither does the management of their intricate system of exchange prove 
mental inertness in matters which concern the natives. Without mnemonic 
aids they plan the systematic distribution of their property in such a man- 
ner as to increase their wealth and social position. These plans require 
great foresight and constant application. 

" I will select one more trait which has often been adduced as the primary 
reason why certain races cannot rise to higher levels of culture, namely, 
their lack of originality. It is said that the conservatism of primitive man 
is so strong that the individual never deviates from the traditional customs 
and beliefs. While there is certainly truth in this statement in so far 
as customs are more binding than in civilized society, at least in its most 
highly developed types, originality is a trait which is by no means lacking in 
the life of primitive people. I will call to mind the great frequency of the 
appearance of prophets among newly converted tribes, as well as among 
pagan tribes. Among the latter we learn quite frequently of new dogmas 
which have been introduced by such individuals. It is true that these may 
often be traced to the influence of the ideas of neighboring tribes, but they 
are modified by the individuality of the person and grafted upon the cur- 
rent beliefs of the people. It is a well-known fact that myths and beliefs 
have been disseminated and undergo changes in the process of dissemina- 
tion. Undoubtedly this has often been accomplished by the independent 
thought of individuals. I believe one of the best examples of such inde- 
pendent thought is furnished by the history of the ghost-dance ceremonies 
in North America. I am indebted to Mr. James Mooney, a close student 
of this subject, for the following opinion : ' Briefly and broadly it may be 
stated that the more primitive a people, the more original their thought. 
Indian prophets are usually original as to their main doctrine, but are quick 
to borrow anything that may serve to make it more impressive. Heathen- 
ism is usually tolerant, and the Indian sees no inconsistency in adding to 
his heathenism anything that he can borrow from Christianity.' A few 
cases which have come under my own observation are entirely in accord 
with this opinion ; that is to say, the doctrine of the Indian prophet is new, 
but based upon the ideas of his own people, their neighbors, and the teach- 
ings of missionaries. The notion of future life of the Kwakiutl of Vancou- 
ver Island has undergone a change in this manner, in so far as the idea of 
the return of the dead in children of their own family has arisen. The 
same independent attitude may be observed in the replies of the Nicaraguan 
Indians to the questions regarding their religion which were put to them by 
Bobadilla and which were reported by Oviedo. 

" To my mind the mental attitude of individuals who thus develop the 
beliefs of a tribe is exactly that of the civilized philosopher." 



